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in the intellectual inheritance which is expressed in science. 
And as a consequence, the difficulties involved in the basis and 
method of ethics lead, less often than one might have expected, 
to conflicting estimates of good and evil. 

W. R. Sorley. 
University of Cambridge, England. 



WOMEN AND DEMOCRACY. 

"I come round to my old argument; if woman be allowed to have an 
immortal soul, she must have, as the employment of life, an understanding 
to improve." — Mary Woixstonecraft. "The Rights of Woman." 

"We are women, Mr. Beamish, but we have souls." — George Meredith. 
"The Tale of Chloe." 

When the idea of Democracy first took hold of the modern 
world, it brought with it to many minds the demand for the in- 
dependence of woman. To many minds, but not to all, and 
this because the strongest arguments for that independence are 
bound up with the fundamental conceptions of the democratic 
ideal, and not with the secondary advantages of a democratic 
state, and there are always minds on whom the second have far 
more influence than the first. It is probably for a similar rea- 
son that the political enfranchisement of woman has made so 
little headway in Europe during the last century. For this has 
been a time of detailed work in legislation, rather than of far- 
reaching ideas. 

In fact the supporters of democracy might well be divided 
into two classes : those who look to it merely as a barrier against 
oppression and idleness, and those who hold, over and above all 
this, that even an ideal despotism where there was no idleness 
and no oppression would in itself be inferior to an ideal 
democracy simply because it is better that every individual 
should direct himself rightly than be so directed by others. 
Those who grasp this ideal of self-government as more than 
mere good government hold democracy to be something, more 
than a mere political system, as Maine thought it, and its goal 
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more than "la carriere ouverte aux talents," as Napoleon 
phrased it. 

Further, this power of self-direction, being a good for 
man as man, they take as an ideal to be desired for all men 
alike. 

This, of course, as has been pointed out again and again, is 
the true meaning of the demand for "equality:" it is not the 
ridiculous fancy that everyone has equal abilities, but the con- 
viction that every one's self-development, whatever their abili- 
ties may be, is in itself to be taken as of equal importance. No 
one can have a special "right" to self-development and self- 
direction any more than to the enjoyment of pleasure or the ex- 
emption from pain. It is, of course, quite possible not to ac- 
cept this conception of the absolute worth of each individual. 
It may be said, as Aristotle said, that merit alone confers a 
special claim to special privileges, that it is just in itself that 
those who have great abilities should receive great powers ; or 
again, as Nietzsche seems to hold, that it is a better thing that 
there should be a few remarkable men than that the mass of 
mankind should be lifted a little higher than they could other- 
wise have been. But this is not the democratic conception. For 
democrats the justice of any such privileges is only a Tightness 
of means, a necessary arrangement to stimulate the apathy of 
men's hearts or to put the tools where they can be used to the 
best advantage for all. The only justice that is an end in itself 
is the justice that allows no man to be slighted or superseded, 
the justice of the old utilitarian formula, "Everyone to count 
for one and no one for more than one," the justice of Kant's 
"Kingdom of Ends." 

In the clash between individuals, inevitable in this imperfect 
world, one individual, it is true, may be sacrificed for many, but 
never for one alone. Where we seem to choose one before 
another, as in the case of shipwreck, we are really guided by a 
consideration of the effect that the abilities of each will have 
upon the world afterwards. If the two men stood alone in a 
material universe there could be no rational choice between 
them. Self-direction, then, like all other ultimate goods, like 
the rest of virtue and like happiness, must be shared, so far as 
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possible, between all men alike, and every man if he forgets this 
need of sharing is lacking in his duty. 

But how far is it possible? Here, for practice, come the 
crucial questions that divide modern political thought. All 
men, plainly, are not capable of self-direction in the same de- 
gree; why, then, should we give them the same powers? No 
doubt it would be a desirable thing for everybody to develop a 
sense of beauty, but that is no reason why we should encourage 
every tyro to exhibit his daubs. But to this the democrat 
answers that life in a society is not, at any rate not in the mod- 
ern world, a craft like painting, to be taken up or laid aside at 
the individual's discretion. It is, practically, forced upon us 
all. So complex and closely inwoven have social activities 
come to be that none of us can move a step without affecting the 
rest. In days when a household was really self-sufficing it 
might have been possible for a man, and a woman, to direct 
their own lives according to their private affections alone. But 
now to buy the simplest garment is to raise a hundred ques- 
tions about employment and its conditions : to invest a pound is 
to do the same. Further, and this clinches the matter, the or- 
ganization of this vast and intricate system is wofully defect- 
ive. Did it all run smoothly, were injustice and oppres- 
sion reduced to a minimum, it is conceivable there might be no 
pressure on the conscience of the average individual to take any 
part in public affairs. He might leave trade disputes, as he 
leaves now ordinary cases of policing, to be dealt with by com- 
petent experts. But such a state of things, if ever attainable, is 
certainly not ours. We are all caught in the one huge tangle, 
and must choose between being passive instruments of cruelty 
or struggling, however lamely, to make things better. 

Here, of course, the opponent protests again that tangles are 
usually made worse, and not better, by lame struggles. But 
he forgets the alternative : he forgets that it is only by individ- 
uals shutting their eyes that they can believe nowadays that 
they have no responsibilities, that they can fancy they may, 
somehow, slip out of the social and political order, or rather at 
once stand aloof from its duties and take part in its privileges. 
The only possible justification for such intransigeance in our 
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world is that we are practically incapable of action, that, like 
idiots, we cannot open the eyes of our mind, try as hard as we 
may. No doubt the details of political action must be settled 
by experts, but every broad question of right and wrong, touch- 
ing as it does the lives of all individuals, must come up for set- 
tlement before them, on pain of stopping their growth. The 
line may be hard to draw, in fact many of the hardest problems 
in constructive statesmanship gather round it, but still the 
main principle is clear. It is no answer to say that the in- 
dividuals will often decide wrongly; of course they will; the 
vital question is whether it is not worse for them to give up the 
attempt to decide at all and so be left like puppets to the opinion 
of others. Not like puppets, is the reply, but like children ; and 
this may be a valid reply for certain stages of civilization. But 
here, in modern Europe, where the main outlines of every large 
question are discussed up and down the country, it is prac- 
tically impossible for "the man in the street" not to form some 
opinion, right or wrong, upon them. The question is whether 
that opinion is to have a voice. 

The eyes of the people, in short, are beginning to open. It 
may be doubtful what use they will make of their sight, but it 
is a serious matter to bid them shut again. For no faculty can 
grow except by use, and all use in this world must be paid for 
by mistakes. "Es irrt der Mensch, so lang' er strebt." If self- 
direction in the right way is the ideal, it can only be reached by 
blundering efforts in the wrong. There is sound political phil- 
osophy in Browning's view that man is set here 

"... not to make, but grow, 

Yet forced to try and make, else fail to grow." 

These are the old principles of democracy; I have tried to 
restate them here, time-worn as they are, because the mere 
statement of them puts us in the right attitude for the question 
of women's enfranchisement. 

The connection is essential, and yet it is constantly missed. 
The real convictions at the back of the demand for women's 
suffrage are just these: that women, like men, are bound to 
take part in modern life, that, like men, they are bound, if they 
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open their eyes, to realize that their action has social and polit- 
ical consequences, that they must choose between shutting their 
eyes again and trying to use them properly. It is not to remedy 
any especial abuse that the franchise, for instance, is most 
needed : it is to develop the characters of women. The impor- 
tant questions are not solely, or mainly, whether it will better or 
weaken their external position ; whether it will affect legislation 
for good or ill ; we have to ask as well what good it will do to 
their own natures. 

And, from the democratic point of view, the final ques- 
tion is of supreme importance. To those who value indi- 
viduality above all things, who would rather see individuals 
struggling along on their own feet than propped up by others, 
who would prefer them to realize that their actions had con- 
sequences and that they must use their own judgment, even if 
they choose the wrong consequence, and use the judgment fool- 
ishly — to thinkers of this temper, and they are the true demo- 
crats, the mere fact that women are not allowed officially to ex- 
ercise that judgment and control that action is in itself a grave 
evil. Is it an inevitable evil? If so the dangers on the other 
side must be graver still. It is this that determines the atti- 
tude of such observers as they look at the main features of the 
actual situation. For instance, they may hold that the grant of 
the franchise would probably bring little external change; in 
some matters, as in the case of children and the sick, women's 
advice might be of special help; for certain abuses, such as 
drunkenness, increased attention might be roused ; on the other 
hand they see the danger of a large apathetic electorate, capable 
of being roused at times by an eager canvass to take a line not 
calculable beforehand. 

But they see also, and this for them turns the scale, the press- 
ing need that women, like men, and more than men at present, 
should realize that in the modern world they must either be citi- 
zens or ciphers. They see the weight of a false education, heavy 
still in spite of a great advance, burdening our young women at 
the most malleable period of their existence. They are still 
taught, not in so many words, perhaps, but more insidiously, by 
the steady pressure of a social and political system, that their 
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business is simply to be attractive or domestic. At a time when 
we try to turn a boy's mind to an idea of public service, we en- 
courage our girls to think of nothing but being as pleasant and 
looking as pretty as they can. We have the full spring-tides 
of nature to work with ; and we turn the energy into a channel 
where it may flow most readily at first, but where it will never 
find full satisfaction. All who are not driven by the pressure 
of poverty we keep idling, waiting for husbands (the very- 
way to check all spontaneity of feeling), "waltzing for their 
livelihood" as Byron told them. What natures could stand this 
sort of life and keep any genuine vigor? What intelligence 
is there that does not rust unused ? And all educators of youth 
know how hard it is to rouse an active interest in work when 
participation in it is denied. They are met by the blank sense 
of the pupil that the path is closed, that time is better spent in 
turning where an opening is to be found. 

But if we tell our girls, with the force of actual and 
definite demands behind us, that they are members of a 
great community, and not only of a home, that they must 
live as such members if they are to live as reasonable 
beings at all, then we may hope to see better things. 
Not at first, no doubt; advance, especially advance that 
depends on the development of nature, is always slow. But 
those who believe in progress at all, and there are few of us who 
do not, must recognize that one of its great factors is the growth 
in political training from generation to generation of one class 
and another. The class of sex can hardly be taken as an ex- 
ception unless it is held that the feminine intelligence is so low 
that it cannot advance at all, or at least that it cannot advance 
except at the cost of personal attractiveness and to the prejudice 
of work in the home. This fear is certainly felt by many who 
look with alarm at any increase in sturdy independence and 
with consternation at a disinclination to marry. And there can 
be no doubt that the opening of other careers to women and 
other interests does limit the desire for marriage: women are 
less likely to marry now, as so many of them have done in the 
past, for the sake of some definite work in life : more and more 
the best of them will only marry for love. 
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This is matter of most serious concern to those theoretic 
reformers, who, like Mr. Bernard Shaw, try to persuade them- 
selves that men can be bred as cattle are bred, that the advance 
of the race demands the disregard of the individual's affections 
as mere romantic irrelevancies. But there are others who are 
not ashamed to take the "romantic" view : they are prepared to 
turn the tables on those who appeal to the "life-force" and 
"Nature's laws" by pointing out that Nature herself has linked 
the impulse to propagate the race to the most intense personal 
affection : she could scarcely have given a clearer sign that the 
advance of the race is to come through the advance of the indi- 
vidual. Those, therefore, who believe in the value of individual 
affection between men and women will think they have ground 
for their refusal to purchase any apparent advance by its sacri- 
fice. On the contrary they will be glad to see its claim acknowl- 
edged more and more and its standard raised higher and higher 
even at the cost of long delay, privation, and waste. Of all the 
possible gains that the modern world has attained above the 
ancient they hold the gain of love among the few the value 
of which is not doubtful. 

Again those who believe with Clough that human beauty 
and grace are grounded in utility and reason will be little dis- 
turbed at the disappearance of the refinement that comes from 
doing nothing if they can hope for the refinement born of doing 
things well. They will look with a tolerant eye on the slight 
roughnesses that come with every change and every advance, in 
the art of life as in the other arts, especially if the advance is 
from the dapper and the trim to the free and unconfined. Far 
from wishing to see women turned into men they believe that the 
full differentiation of the sexes can only be reached if each sex 
thinks for itself ; they believe, in short, that it is only conscious 
intelligence that can understand the hints of Nature and com- 
plete her work. Are this belief and this hope justified? It is 
only experiment, after all, that can give the answer. "Not 
argument but effort shall decide." And it will be a long ex- 
periment, made, doubtless, with many blunders and much 
waste. The great problem for modern industry in general, the 
problem how to insist on work and yet prevent overworking, is 
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perhaps greatest of all in the case of women. And no one 
would have the heart, or the audacity, to undertake the experi- 
ment at all without a reasonable vision of the prize to be gained. 
It is here that incalculable service has been done by the great 
imaginative writers of our day who have conceived such a type 
of woman. 

Among these George Meredith stands chief; others have 
contributed hints, but he has formed living figures of women 
who, brimful as they are of the charm of sex, learn to stand on 
their own ground, to think for themselves, to possess a "slender 
unbendingness that is their own." 

F. Melian Stawell. 

London. 



THE STATE ABSORBING THE FUNCTION OF 
THE CHURCH. 

The ancient State, whether Greek, Roman, or Oriental, 
always included religion within itself; the triumph of Chris- 
tianity was accompanied by divorce between church and State, 
owing to the fact that Christianity declined to be a national 
religion, declaring its mission to be to all men, of whatever 
race or allegiance, and that the State then dominant over the 
whole historical world was so utterly hostile to the principles 
of the new religion that no alliance was conceivable ; the only 
possible relation between the two was enmity and mutual 
opposition. 

The legalization of Christianity under Constantine was an 
external and political union; the church still carried on its 
peculiar work with its own resources and in its own way. 
The papal ambition for temporal power, and the interminable 
struggle between church and national governments mark the 
abnormal and transitory order of things. Moreover, from 
now on, owing to the example of Christianity in claiming 
universal allegiance, and the evident right of any true religion 
to claim such allegiance, no new cult could refrain from mak- 
ing the same pretensions ; and within Christianity itself, every 
dogma and sect was bound to assert its exclusive right to 



